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the Minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Friends, held at Whitewater, 

Wayne Co unty, Indiana, commencing on Fifth- 

day, the 30th of Ninth month, and ending on 

the 5th of Tenth month, L858. 
[Concluded from page 166.} 

Our Boarding School Committee made the fol- 
lowing re ~_ which has been read, and the labor | 
and care of the committee, as shown in the re- 
port, are satisfactory to this meeting. The sub- 
ject proposed in the first postscript of the subjoine od | 
report has also received the consideration of this | 
meeting, and the proposition has been united 
with, and the committee authorized, if the 


Ertracts jrom 


M ¢ ting of 


wn 


is 
schocl is not filled in seasonable time by our own 
members, to use their discretion in receiving 
those who are not members. 

The proposition for the Quarterly Meetings to 
appoint two Friends to attend the 
semi-annual examinations of the Boarding School, 
with our Boarding School Committee, 
with them on subjects touching the 
the school, has also received the sanction of this 
meeting, and the several Quarterly Meetings are 


} 
| 
directed to make such appointments accordingly | 


or more, 
and confer 
interests of 


—such committees to report 
which appoint them. 

The Committee having charge of the 
School report : 

They have endeavored to give such attention 
to the institution, during the past year, as its 
various interests appe ared to require, and to carry 
out, as far as practicable, the instructions given 
by the mee ting last year. 

First, they wish to record with gratitude that 
unusually good health has prevailed. 


to the meetings 


Boarding 


iterary and HMiscellancons 
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The average number of scholars in attendance 
during the winter was 103; and the 
summer, 54: making the average for the year, 
784. 

They have before them satisfactory reports of 
the sub-committee in charge of the meeting, and 
the one on instruction, by which it appears that 
meetings for Divine worship have been regularly 
held, and the conduct of those in attendance 
exemplary ; and that the progress of the scholars 
in their various studies, including their Scripture 
recitations, has been gratifying, and very 
couraging. , 

[From the statement of accounts it appears 
that a balance of $114.46 remains in favor of the 
school. 

The Committee have made arrangements for 
the winter session to commence the 13th of 10th 


session, 


en- 


| month, and feel a confidence in stating, that the 


| preparations will liberally meet the wants of the 
| patrons of the school. 

Since issuing the circular, Mary E. M. Pink- 
ham has resigned her place as teacher, and the 
services of our friend, Sarah F. Smiley, have been 
engaged. 


Second-day morning, Tenth month Ath. 


Our Committee on Indian Concerns made re- 
port as below, which has been read, and is satis- 
factory to this meeting. The committee 
continued, and encouraged to further labor in 
the concern, a8 way may open and ability be 
given. The proposition to raise $800 is united 
with by the meeting, and the subordinate meet- 
ings are directed to raise the sum accordingly in 
their respective proportions, and forward the 
same as early as practicable to William Crossman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Treasurer of the 
mittee. 


is 


(Com- 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE. 
“ To the Yearly Meeting: 


Dear FRrrienps :—Since our last report ow 
school among the Shawnees has been kept up, 
(except a vacation of about three weeks during 
the very warm weather, and to give op portunity 
for cleaning house and whitewashing), under the 
superinte ndence of our dear fiends, Simon D. 
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Harvey and wife. Martha Townsend enteer: 
in the school until the Ist of the Fourth month. 
Since then it has been taught the most of the 
time by Simon PD. Harvey’s daughter. The 
school has progressed to good satisfaction ; there 
has been an average atte ndance during the year 
of twenty-four children. The whole number that 
has been in school during the past year, is forty-six, 
and thirty-four is the highest number at any one 
time. Many more applied for admittance, but 
could not be taken, for the want, at that time, of 
more female help and other accommodations. | 
There are fifteen children who ean read, and the | 
same number that can write ; eleven are studying | 
arithmetic, seven studying geography, and nine 

} 
read very well in the Holy Scriptures. The 
children that have attended school the past 5 — 
have mostly been small, and those that have not | 
been at school before. 

A more varied and practical course of instruc- 
tion has been imparted to the children, and the 
result has been satisfactory.” 

The Committee on the Concerns of the People 
of Color make the following report. The labor 
and care of that Committee have been satisfactory 
to this meeting: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONCERNS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


At the General Committee on the Concerns of 
the People of Color, held the 2d of 10th month, 
L858 : 

Reports have been received from the different 
branches of this Committee, exhibiting a sum- 
mary of their proceedings, for the past year, 
among the People of Color within their respec- 
tive limits ; from which it ap pears that they have 
been engaged, in their respective settlements, in 
advising and assisting them as their situation and 
circumstances seemed to demand. 

They have had schools taught in most of their 
settlements, the past year, and in most cases, by 
persons of their own color; and in some places, 
they have attended Friends’ schools, and in 
others, have attended and received the benefit of 
the District schools, particularly in the State of 
Ohio, where the law allows them that privilege ; 
and the most of their number appear to have 
been receiving some education the past year. 

It appears from the reports that there have 
been nineteen schools taught among them the 
past year, from three to eight months, and aver- 
aging about twenty-eight scholars; and their 
progress in learning is reported to be satisfactory. 

They have also had eight First-day schools 
taught among them, for Scriptural instruction, 
which appear to have been pretty well attended, 
and conducted satisfactorily. 

Friends in the different branches have expend- 
ed, in assisting them in paying tuition, clothing, 
books, ete., during the past year, about $143.50, 
which appears to have been gratefully received 


by them. 


REV IEW. 


In consequence of the indefinite reports from 
several of the branches, we are unable to make 
our report as clear and comprehensive as would 
be desired, in regard to their number, etc. 

There is situated in one of their settlements, 
in Randolph county, Indiana, a manual labor 
school, called the Union Literary Institute, in 
which many of the youth of both sexes appear 
to be receiving an education to prepare them as 
teachers, and it appears to be exerting a salutary 
influence among them. 

By the reports of several Committees, we are 
informed that many of their number appear to be 
advancing in the scale of literature, morality, and 
| religion ; whilst, on the other hand, amongst a 
few of ‘them, from idleness and intemperate 
habits, the contrary is painfully apparent; and 
thus we are reminded that there is still room for 
further labor among them. 

By direction, and on behalf of the Committee, 

LuKE Tuomas, Clerk. 


We have also received from the Committee on 
the Concerns of the People of Color, the follow- 
ing extract from their Minutes: 


To the Yearly Meetiny now sitting: 

The Committee on the Concerns of the People 
of Color is united in suggesting to the Yearly 
Meeting, for its consideration, the propriety of 
petitioning the next Legislature of the State of 
Indiana, to allow Persons of Color the privilege 
of testifying in the courts of justice. 


Luke Tuomas, Clerk. 


The subject of petitioning the Legislature of 
Indiana to allow Persons of Color to testify in 
courts of justice, in cases where white men are 
concerned, as proposed in the foregoing extract, 
having been considered, is united with by this 
meeting; and we appoint Daniel Hill, George 
Evans, Enos G. Pray, Elijah Coffin, Rowland T. 
Reed and David Mote, to prepare a suitable 
Memorial, and produce it to a future sitting. 

The subject of petitioning the Legislature of 
Indiana against Intemperance, and in favor of 
enacting stringent laws against the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, has been introduced to the 
meeting, “and deliberately considered, and it was 
the united judgment of the meeting to prepare 
and forward such a Memorial; we, there fore, di- 
rect the Friends appointed to prepare the Peti- 
tion on the subject of Colored People testifying 
in courts of justice, to prepare a Memorial on this 
subject also, and produce it to a future sitting. 


Third-day morning, Tenth month 5th. 


The Committee appointed at a previous sit- 
ting, to prepare Memorials to the Legislature of 
Indiana, have produced the following, which 
have been read and adopted; and the Clerk is 
directed to sign them on behalf of this meeting. 
We appoint ‘Achilles W illiams, Daniel Hill and 
George Evans, to attend to the presentation of 
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them, and report to next t Yearly Mesting and 
are authorized to draw upon our Treasurer for 
the necessary expenses which may be incurred 
in the presentation. 


MEMORIAL ON INTEMPERANCE. 


“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the State of Indiana: 


The Memorial of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
composed of that portion of the Religious Society 
of Friends residing in the western part of Ohio 
and the eastern and northern parts of Indiana, 
and in the State of Iowa, respectfully repre- 
sents : 

That, actuated by a desire to be found faithful 
in promoting the great work of Righteousness, 
Peace, and Temperance in the earth, we feel it 
to be a duty incumbent on us at this time to call 
your attention to the subject of enacting an effi- 
cient law for the suppression of Intemperance 
within our State. 

The evils arising from the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors, have long and seriously claim- 
ed our consideration. Our Society, more than 
thirty-five years ago, acting upon a sense of re- 
ligious duty, introduced into our book of Disci- 
pline a clause prohibiting our members from such 
use—the working of which has been found 
highly salutary ; so that, having experienced the 
good effects of such a regulation among ourselves, 
we desire their extension throughout our State 
and the world; and would, therefore, respect- 
fully ask that you pass such a law, or laws, as 
shall, within the Constitution, most effectually 
prevent, throughout the State, the evils arising 
from the sale and use of intoxicating liquors.” 


MEMORIAL CONCERNING PERSONS OF COLOR, 


“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the Ntate of Indiana: 


The petition of Indiana Yearly Meeting of the | 
religious Society of Friends, he id at Richmond, 
in W ayne County, Indiana, for that portion of 
said people residing in the western parts of the 
State of Ohio, and in the eastern and northern 
portions of Indiana, and in the State of Lowa, 
would respectfully represent : 

That, under a feeling of love to our country, 
we have believed ourselves called upon to ap pear | 
before your respective bodies, for the repeal of | 
that portion of the laws of our State which denies 
to colored persons the right to testify as witnesses 
in any cause in which a white person is a party 
in interest. 

This appeal to you, in behalf of justice, not 
only to the persons exe uded, but often to white 
and 


immorality, is made under a sense of reli-| 


gious duty, and with a desire ever to be found | of Durham ; also the 
| Edinburgh ; 


faithful in the promotion of justice, merey and 
truth in the earth; we, therefore, most respect- 


fully but earnestly ask of you the repeal of the! 








enactment “alluded to, 80 “that the validity of 
testimony in all cases may rest entirely upon its 
own credibility before the court and jury.’ 
Having been favored to bring to a satisfactory 
conclusion, the business which has claimed our 
attention, we desire, at the close, to commemorate 
the goodness and mercy of God, in condescend- 
ing to bless us on this occasion, and to warm and 
cement our hearts together in brotherly love, mak- 
ing us feel that it has been good for us to have 
been here. The meeting solemnly concludes, to 
assemble again at the usual time and place next 
year, if consistent with the Divine will. 
CHarues F. Corrin, Clerk. 


> - 


A Minute of Aberdeen Monthly Meeting, concern- 
ing ANTHONY WIGHAM, deceased. 


Our dear friend was born at Cornwood, in 
Northumberland, in the year 1776. He was the 
son of our late much valued friends, John and 
Elizabeth Wigham, who removed with their 
family into Scotland in 1784. It may be said 
of our dear friend’s early life that he was of ex- 
emplary conduct, solid and serious in his deport- 
ment, and became early useful in the discipline 
of the Society. 

He settled in business at Glasgow, continuing 
a member of Edinburgh Two Months’ Meeting 
until 1835; he first spoke as a minister in 1818, 
and was recorded a minister in 1821. 

In 1835 he retired from business, and removed 
from Glasgow to Aberdeen, where many of his 
relatives resided, and where he had the oppor- 
tunity of being near his aged father, with whom 
he spent much of his time in reading and con- 
versing. He was of great service in our Monthly 
Meeting, not only regards his ministerial 
labors, but also in conducting the discipline. We 
feel the great loss we have sustained, in being 
de »prived of so valuable a member and pillar i in 


as 


| the Church, one whose memory is very precious 


to us. He was a good example of diligence in 
the attendance of all our meetings, so long as 
bodily strength permitted ; and was a frequent 
attender of the Yearly Meeting, and other meet- 
ings at a distance. 

His ministry was sound, clear and scriptural, 
| bei ‘ing attended with the true evidence, the bap- 
| tising power of Truth ; and his addresses in sup- 
plication were lively and earnest. 

In the year 1833, with a minute of concur- 
rence of Ki linburgh Two Months’ Meeting, he 
visited the families of Friends within the com- 
pass of Scotland General Meeting. In the latter 
part of the year 1837 he was liberated by Aber- 


| deen Monthly Meeting to pay a religious visit to 
persons, and for the general suppression of vice | the meetings constituting the Quarterly Meeting 


of Cumberland and Northumberland, and that 
Two Months’ Meeting of 
and in 1840 he visited, in Gospel 
love, the meetings in Ireland. In 1843 he 
visited the meetings constituting the Quarterly 
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Meeting of London and Mid Seatie xX; in 1845 » he} 
attended the Yearly Meeting of Dublin ; and in| 
1849 he was engaged in visiting the meetings 
and families of Friends within the compass of 
Scotland General Meeting, which proved his last 


religious service out of his own Monthly Meet- | 


ing ; and we believe these engagements were all | 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

Our dear friend did not express much on reli- | 
gious subjects during his last illness, which was 
one of very great suffering and of long continu- | 
accompanied with the loss of sight, all | 
which he bore with much patience and Christian 
resignation. 

A few extracts 


ince, 


from letters, &c., may not be 


| 


out of place here, showing a little the state of his | 


mind during the last few years of his life. 
When about to enter on a religious 


ment he writes, under date 4 12, 


engage- 


1843.— 


mo 


REVIEW. 


life was very uncertain, and that at his great ag« 
and with his many infirmities it was not a 
they should meet again; the friend expressed ; 
hope that, if such should be the case , they might 
be favored to meet again in a better world. He 
alluded to his blindness, and said,—I spend 
much time in meditation ; sometimes I am favor. 
ed to feel very comfortable, and sometimes I 
don’t feel so much so.” “There have been 
many things in my past life that I remember, 
'which have not been as they ought to have 
but, through the mercy of my Saviour, I 
| he ave a good hope that it will be well with me at 
| last.” 

In this state of mind, not building his hopes 
of salvation on his own works, but on the par- 


be en 5 


| doning mercy of God in Christ Jesus to all who 
|repent and believe in Him, he patiently waited 
| the coming of his Lord, whom he had long loved 


‘I can truly say | am seeking no great things | 


for myself; but 1 do earnestly desire that 


to make me a plain path, cause his light = shine 
upon it, and grant qualification 


He | 
who I believe is putting me forth may be ple: used | 20 
| Kinmuck, 


and a bility to} 


pursue it, that the precious Truth may in no wise | 


be reproached or suffer through me.” 
Ist mo., 1845. “ Many 
proaching old age 


indications of ap- 


this surely need be no cause of regret, 
can be sustained to look with humble trust, when 
it is finally dissolved, for that building, a ‘ house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ 
which Paul seemed to have so clear a prospect; 
but, alas! faith is often weak, and discourage- 
ment and poverty my allotment; yet under this 
feeling I would willingly encourage to be of good 
cheer, and hold on our way, though mental con- 


if faith | 


serve as monitors that my | 
outward tabernacle is approaching to decay ; and | 


and diligently endeavored to serve. 

He died on the 6th of Seventh month, 
and was interred in Friends’ burial- 
on the 9th of the 
81 years; a minister 36 years. 


7. 
eround ¢ 
same; aged es ut 


——~> 


NO GETTING AWAY FROM PRAYER 


A gentleman in our office a day or two since, 


|related an interesting incident which was sub- 


stantially as follows :—In a town near Portland, 


| some years since, an irreligious and profane young 
| man became united in marriage to a young wom- 


of | 


and consistent 
The young couple either 


an, whose father was a devout 
Christian. 


resided 


| with, or in the vicinity of the wife’s father, so the 


flicts and suffering will doubtless be our portion : | 


this is the beaten path of the Christian travel- 
ler, who, through many tribulations, must enter 
the kingdom.’ 


11th 


mo., 1850. “J 
75th year, and from inereé —e 
other infirmities am not likely. to move much | 
from home; and whilst feeling myself in many 
respects a poor unworthy creature, | yet retain 
an ardent love to the cause of Truth, and desire 
its prosperity; and I believe nothing is more 
needful in our little Society than faithful bap- 
tised Elders.” 

About eighteen months before 
some of his near relatives he 
himself to be an unworthy 


have now entered my 


his decease, to 
said that he felt 
receiver of many 


mercies, and that although he had not anything of 


the triumphant assurance of acceptance that some 
are favored with, yet he felt peace, and an humble 
belief that he would be accepted, and that his 
faith and hope in a blessed eternity rested on 
nothing but the rock Christ Jesus, and his merits 
and mercies as a Redeemer. 


8th mo., 1856. To a friend he remarked, that 


| 


| disgust, that he determined to } 


lameness and | 


| 


young man was frequently brought in contact 
with his father-in-law. This soon : ecame 
greeable to him. The godly example, which wa 

a continued reproof, the occasional el of ex- 


disa 


| hortation, and the prayers to which he was some- 


| times obliged to listen, excited in his heart such 
eave the place. 
He proposed to his wife that they should remove 
to the eastern part of the State, assigning as on 
reason for the step, that he wished “ to 
from her orthodox father.” To which the wif 
replied, ‘“ You may go away from him, but yor 
can't get away from his pray rs.” 


yet away 


They left the place and settled ina town some 
distance eastward; but the wife’s remark had 
made an ineffaceable impression on the husband's 
mind. He had, indeed, separated himself from 
the society of his father-in-law, but he felt that 
he could not get away from his prayers. He 
knew that those prayers were daily ascending to 
heaven for blessings upon him, and especially for 
his salvation. The thought haunted him for 
years. He could not get rid of it. At last, i 
connection with other influences, it was the 
means of bringing him to offer prayer for him- 
self. He became a believer, and has since died 


jin the Christian hope.—Zion’s Advocate. 
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For Friends’ Review 
ROGER WILLIAMS AND GEORGE FOX. 
A certified 


archives of Connect 


copy, procured from the State 
icut, of the following curious 
original letter of Roger Williams, was presented 
to the Rhode Island Historical Society, in the 
Twelfth month last, and published, subsequently, 
It exhibits a strik- 
ing instance of the extraordinary misapprehension 


of the 
day, 


in the Historical Magazine. 


principles of Friends entertained at that 
and still, it is to be feared, existing toa large 
extent : 


ist 


Vr Wms 


To George Fox or any other of my C ountrjmen 
at Newport on Rhode Island who say they are 
the Apostles or Messengers of ( ‘hrist Jesus : 


0 agat ye Qu ther. 


In humble confidence of ye he lp of ye Most | barisine : 


High J offer against commers 
publike these 14 Propositions 
first 7 of them at Newport: 
at Providence 
(yeorge 

] 
Notics 


to maintaine 
following, viz., 


when J 
Fox: and his friends at 
Newport : J desire 

: before ye » day you fix on 
2 That without or many speak- 
at once: & ye conference may continue 
morning, till about 


», For ye time 


Only haue 3 days 
Jnte rruption ; 
ing 
njne in ye $, in ye after- 
noone ; 

3 ytif 
1 in one 
hours ye 


any of 
> day, y' 


next day f 


ye7: : Prop ositions : be not finish- 
» Conference may continue som 

ollowing 

4 yt either of vs dis sputing may haue free vnjn- 
terrupted Liberty : to speak (in answer & replies, 
as much and as long as we shall Please at once, 
and then to give ye opposite y liberty 

5 yt the whole may be managed with yt Hu- 
manjtie & Jnge 


ye same 


ye | 
& ye other7 of them | 
refer jt to | 


| matters of 


REVIEW. 


18] 


ond Extern: don to make Conuerts & proselites) 
amounts to no more than what a Reprobate may 
easily attain to & performe. 

10 ly That ye Popes of Rome do not swell 
with & exercise a greater pride, than ye Quakers 
spirit hath exprest and would as pire vnto: Though 
many humble soules may be captiuated amongst 
them, as be in other religions 

11 That ye Quakers Religion is more obstruc- 
tiue and destructiue to ye conuertion; & salua- 
tion of men, than most of ye religions this day 
extant in the world 

12 ly That ye sufferings of ye Quake rs js no 
true Euidence of ye truth of their religion 

13 ly That their many Bookes & writings are 
extramly poore lame and naked swelled vp only 
with high Titles & words of boasting and vapour 

14 ly That ye spirit of their Religion tends 
mainly to reduce persons from ciuility to Bar- 
To an arbitrary Gouernment, and ye 
dangerous dictates and decrees of yt sudden Lee 
yt acts them: yea to sudden cutting off « 
people yea Kings and Princes yt shall fic 
them: yea to as fierce and fierie persecution for 
hath beene can be 
practised by any persecutors or Hunters in ye 


a 


: 2 
Conscience as or 


| world 


from | 


vnder these forementioned Heads, if ye spirit 
of ye Quakers dare but ciuilly argue will be 
opened many of ye Popish Protestant Quakers 
and Jewish positions, which can not here be 
mentioned. Jn ye Dispute, if God please they 


| shall be alle adged, & examined and left to eue ry 


persons conscience to judge, as they will answer 


| jt to God, at their perill in ye great « day approach- 


‘nujty as such an Exercise by such | 


Persons in such conditions at such atjme might | 


be Managed and performed 
The positions or points are these foll —e 
ae That ye pe ople called (Juake are 
» Quake rs according to ye holy se riptur 
2 ly That ye Christ yt they profess is not ye 
true Lord Jesus Christ 


rs 


not 


not the spirit of God 
4 That they doe not owne ye holy s« riptures: 

» That their Religion is not one ly an Heresie 
in matter of worship: &: But also in Doe- 
trine: of Repentance Faith, &e— 

6 ly That their Prinsipels: & profession are 
full of Contradictions and 7 risies— 

7 ly That their Religion is but a 
ulatae of poperie Aeudeiiadebe Socianisme J u- 
daisme & 

8 ly That the p 


ye 


ople called Quakers in effect 


hould no God no Christ no spirit no angels: no 
Deuill no Resurrection no Judgement no heaven 
no hell but what is in man. 


9 ly All yt their Religion requires (in internals 


Confused | 


| Oyster 
| thirtieth 


| we lay, 


Roger WJLLJAMS. 


15th of ye 5 2 


1672 


ing 
Prouidence ye 


of his visit to 


Rhode Island and Providence in 1672, says :-— 


George Fox, in his account 


from 


Island the 


‘ As soon as the wind served we set sail 
Bay, and arrived in Rhode 

of the Third month, where we were 
gladly received by Friends. We went to Nicholas 
Kaston’s, who was governor of the island; where 
being weary with travelling. On First- 


| dag following we had a large meeting, to which 
3 ly That ye spirit by which they are acted is| t 


| week following, the 





he de »puty-governor and several justices came, 

and were mightily affected with the truth. The 
Yearly Meeting of Friends 
of New England and other colonies adjacent, 
was held in this island; to which, besides many 
Friends who lived in those parts, came John 
|Stubbs from Barbadoes, and James Lancaster 
and John Cartwright from another way. This 
meeting lasted six days. The first four were 
spent in general public meetings for worship; to 
which abundance of other people came. For 
having no priests in the island, and no restric- 
tion to any particular way of worship; and the 
governor and deputy-governor, with several jus- 
tices of the peace, daily frequenting meetings, it 
so encouraged the people, that they flocked in 
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from all parts of the island. Very good service 


REVIEW. 


I ‘appointed a meeting amongst them, believing the 


we had amongst them, and truth had good re-| Lord would give me power over them, which he 


ception 
state wherein they stood, to hear with more at- 
tention, diligence and affection, than generally 
they did, during the four days, which was also 
taken notice of by other Friends. These public 
meetings over, the men’s meeting began, which 
was large, preciousand weighty. The day following 
was the women’s meeting, which also was large 
and very solemn. These two meetings being 
for ordering the affairs of the Church, many 
weighty things were opened and communicated 
to them, by way of advice, information and in- 
struction in the services relating thereunto; that 
all might be kept clean, sweet and savory amongst 
them. In these, several men’s and women’s 
meetings for other parts were agreed and settled, 
to take care of the poor and other affairs of the 
Church, and to see that all who profess truth 
walk according to the glorious gospel of God. 
When this great general meeting was ended, it 
was somewhat hard for Friends to part; for the 
glorious power of the Lord, which was over all, 
and his blessed truth and life flowing amongst 
them, had so knit and united them together, that 
they spent two days in taking leave one of ano- 
ther, and of the Friends of the island ; 


to their several habitations, i in the several colo- 
nies where they lived. 

When Friends had taken their leave one of 
another, we, who travelled amongst them, dis- 
persed ourselves into our several services, as the 
Lord ordered us. John Burnyeate, 
wright and George Pattison went into the eastern 
parts of New England, company 
Friends that came from thence, to visit the par- 
ticular meetings there, whom John Stubbs and 
James Lancaster intended to follow awhile after, 


in the same service ; but they were not yet clear | 


of this island. Robert Widders and I staid 
longer upon this island; finding service still here 
for the Lord, through the great openness, and 
the daily coming in of fresh people from other 
colonies, for some time, after the general meet- 
ing; so that we had many large and serviceable 
meetings among them. 

During this time, a marriage was celebrated 
amongst Friends in this island, and we were 
present. It was at a Friend’s house, who had 
formerly been governor of the island; and three 
justices of the peace, with many others not in 
profession with us, and Friends also said, They 
never saw such a solemn assembly on such an 
occasion, so weighty a marriage, and so comely 
an order. Thus truth was set overall. This 
might serve for an example to others; for there 
were some present from many other places. 

After this I had a great travail in spirit con- 
cerning the Ranters in those parts, who had been 
rude at a meeting which I wasnotat. Wherefore 


I have rarely observed a people, in the | 


| mightily 


and then, | 
being mightily filled with the presence and power 


of the Lord, ‘they went away with joyful hearts | 


John Cart- | 


with the | 





did, to his praise and glory ; blessed be his name 
for ever! There were at this meeting many 
Friends, and divers other people ; some of whom 
were justices of the peace and officers, who were 
generally well affected with the truth. One, who 
hi 1d been a justice twenty years, was aed 
spoke highly of the truth, and more highly o 
me than is fit for me to mention or take no- 
tice of. 

We had a meeting at Providence, which was 
very large, consisting of many sorts of people: I 
had a great travail upon my spirit, that it might 
be preserved quiet, and that truth might be 
brought over the people, and might gain entrance 
and have place in them ; for they were generally 
above the priests, high notions; and some 
came on purpose to dispute. But the Lord, 
whom we waited upon, was with us, his power 
went over them all; and his blessed Seed was 
exalted and set above all. The disputers were 
silent, and the meeting quiet, and ended well ; 
praised be the Lord! The people went 
y satisfied, much desiring another meet- 
ing. This place (called P rovidence) was about 
thirty miles from Rhode Island ; we went to it 
by water. The governor of Rhode Island, and 
many others, went with me thither; and we had 
the meeting in a great barn, which was thronged 


away 


| with people, so that I was exceeding hot, and in 


a great sweat; but all was well; the glorious 
power of the Lord shined over all, glory to the 
great God for ever! 

After this we went to Narraganset, about 
twenty miles from Rhode Island; and the gov- 
ernor went with We had a re at a 
justice’s, where Friends never had any before. 
The meeting was very large, for the country 
generally came in; and people { rom Connecticut, 
and other parts round about. There were four 
justices of peace. Most of these people were 
such as had never heard Friends before; but 
they were mightily affected, and a great de- 
sire there is after the truth amongst them. 
that meeting was of very good service ; blessed 
be the Lord for ever! The justice, at whose 
house it was, and another justice of that coun- 
try, invited me to come again; but 
clear of those parts, and was 
Shelter Island.” 


us. 


So 


I was then 

going towards 
nuts 

For Friends’ 


INTOLERANCE 


Review. 
ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

The Christian Observer states that in a noon- 
day prayer meeting in this city, one of the speak- 
ers, who had visited the countries bordering on 
said : 

‘‘Tn one city to which his business led him, 
he was hospitab ly entertained by a very amiable 
family, at whose house he founda home. In 
that family there was a little daughter, a beauti- 


the Mediterranean sea, 
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ful little idl to whom, one morning, ‘he pre sented 
a little primer, illustrated with engravings, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, in the 
Spanish language. The child was delighted with 
the little book, and especially with the pictures. 
But the father, who is a merchant, seeing the 
book, took it, and after examining it, returned it | 
to the speaker, saying in a very polite manner, 
“that he appree ‘iated his kindness, but his daugh- 
ter could not keep the book. ‘Why not? What) 
harm is there in the primer ?” 

“* See ’—said the gentleman— here are texts 
cited from the Bible, and if it were known that 
[ had such a book in my house, I should lose my 
business, and a might be raised 
against my family.’ The spe aker contrasted the | 
condition of thousands in that land, overspread 
with profound spiritual darkness, with the bless- 
ings of salvation and of liberty conferred upon 
all in this favored country.” 


pe rsecution 


How remarkable it is that, in drawing such con- | 


trasts, Americans generally overlook the fact that | 


millions in their own country are deprived of the 


| exposes our weakness to the world ? 





blessings of liberty, and prohibited by law from | 


instruction which 


them to read the Bible! 


receiving that would enable 


—~+er — 
Review. 


BAD HABITS IN PREACHING. 


“Let ministers avoid all unbecoming tones, 
sounds, gestures and all affectation ; 
being agreeable to Christian gravity.’ 
of London Ye arly Mee ting. 

“ Are unbecoming tones and gestures avoid- 
ed ?”— Query in New York 
Discipline. 

“Let all be careful not to hurt their service 
by tones, avoiding all affectation and those 
gestures which do not comport with Christian 


For Fnends’ 


— Discipline 


Yearly 


gravity.” — Discipline of Baltimore Yi arly Meet- | 


ing. 

“Let ministers avoid 
sounds, gestures, and all affectation ; 
being agreeable to Christian gravity. 
pline of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

One might that 


all unbecoming tones, 
”__. Disci- 


suppose advices like the 


above, which are deliberately read, at least once | 


every year, in ministers and 
elders, would 


ministers against 


our meetings for 
have been sufficient to guard 
habits which one Yearly 


these not| 


Mee ting’s 


else than grass and sky. 


these not | 





Meeting declares “ 
vice,” 


to be injurious to their ser- 


( Yhristion gravity,” but it has not proved to be 
so. 

who habitually raise their voices to so high and un- 
natural a pite ‘h as almost to drown the sense in the 
sound ; sometimes accompanyigg every sentence, | 
sometimesalmost every word, with an : ah ! or catch- | 
ing of the breath, which is extreme ly dis stressing 5 
and others sing out what they have to say, 1 


tone or tunes, without any regard to eames are cut in the winter, the 
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pauses or proper emphasis. The most simple 
things, as well as the most solemn, are sung out 
in the same way, every thing being made to ac- 
commodate itself to the tune, even if it be neces- 
sary to divide a word or a sentence. 

Such bad habits may be tolerated by members 
of our Society, who are accustomed to se parate 
the sense from the sound, but to the ge nerality of 
| hearers it hurts the service, if it does not destroy 
it, and is not consistent with Christian gravity. 

Is it not high time for our members, as well as 
the elders, faithfully to do their duty in such in- 
stances? Would they tolerate such manners and 
tones in a clerk in their meeting of business? 
Why, then, in a minister who thus unnecessarily 
What re- 
ply have we to make to the question, ‘why is 
the advice of your Yearly Meeting not enforce d 2? 

May we all be incited to increased faithfulness, 
and may all our ministers strive to deliver the 
message committed to them with that Christian 
gravity and decorum which becometh th 


1 > ambas- 
sadors of Christ. 


R. 
—~<— 
For Friends’ Review. 
PRAIRIES AND 
WOOD TREES. 


THE WESTERN THE COTTON 


To a person accustomed to the mountains and 


| the woods and rocks and waterfalls of the western 
| States, there is something indescribably solemn, 


almost melancholy, in the view of a western 
prairie. A person after being long at sea com- 
plains of the monotony of the prospect ; let him 
turn which way he will, he says, “ there is noth- 
ing but sea and sky.” ‘To the mind of such an 
one the broad prairie suggests a similar complaint, 
for as far as the eye can reach, there seems little 
The sky shuts down 
upon the landscape in a manner that suggests 
sober musings. When shade from the sun and 
shelter from the storm are of so much moment as 
on the prairie, the tree that will afford these the 
most speedily is likely to be the most esteemed ; 
for this purpose the cotton wood seems the best 
adapted. In Flint’s account of the trees and 
shrubs of the Mississippi Valley, we find the 
author saying: “ The cotton wood is, probably, 
more abundant on the courses of the 
Ohio, or on the whole course of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, St. Francis, White river, Arkansas and 
Red river, than any other tree. It is a tree of 
the poplar class, and in appearance between the 


lower 


and another “to be not agreeable to} Balm of Gilead [poplar,] and the Lombardy 


It isa noble and lofty forest tree, and 


poplar. 


There are not a few ministers in our Society sometimes vies with the Sycamore [Buttonwood] 


itself for predominance in size and grandeur. It 
is of singular beauty, when its foliage is but 
partly unfolded in the spring. We have seen 
these trees, especially in the valley of the Red 
river, twelve feet in diameter, and there are single 
| trees that will make a thousand rails. When 
moment the axe 
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penetrates the centre of the tree, there gushes 
out a stream of water or sap; anda single tree 
will discharge gallons. On the sand bars and 
islands of the rivers, wherever the alluvial earth 
begins to deposit, there springs up a growth of 
cotton wood, the young trees standing so thick as 
to render it difficult for a bird to fly among them, 
and having, to a person passing ata little dis- 
tance on the river, a singular appearance of regu- 
larity, as though they had been put out to orna- 
ment a pleasure ground. The popular name, | 
“ cotton wood,” is derived from the circumstance, 
that soon after its foliage is unfolded it flowers, 
and when the flowers fall it scatters on the ground 
a downy matter, exactly resembling short girned 
cotton in feeling and appéarance.” 

The above account seems not improbable to 
any one who has seen it more toward the north, 
where it attains a large size, but it is believed 
rarely, if ever, equal to those on Red river. 

But whatever its size, we are prompted to re- 
gard it as among the numerous blessings Divine 
Providence has scattered abroad amongst us. 

H. M. 

Bl omington, Towa, 11th mo. 1st, 1858. 
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Nortu CARoLInA YEARLY Meeting.—Our 
account of the proceedings of this Yearly Meet- 
ing is brief, but it is sufficient to show that they 
were of a satisfactory and encouraging character. 
The public meetings for worship held at Deep 
River and New Garden on First-day preceding, 
were largely attended. 

The meeting convened at New Garden on 
Second-day, the 8th inst., and was about as large 
as usual. The certificates of Joseph Stanley and 
Julia Ann McCool, from Iowa, and Sarah Ann 
Linton, from Ohio, were read ; also Epistles from 
all the Yearly Meetings with which North Caro- 
No Epistle 
came from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as the 


lina corresponds, except Dublin. 


Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, in common 
with all the other Yearly Meetings of this coun- 
try, has declined correspondence with that body, 
on account of its connection with the separate 
meeting in Ohio. 

The London General Epistle was directed to 
be printed for distribution. 

Committees were appointed on several sub- 
jects, among which was that contained in the 
postscript to the Indiana Epistle relative to the 
appointment of Committees by all the Yearly 


Meetings to meet in united Conference 
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Third-day, 9th.—The state of society was con- 
sidered; much salutary counsel and admonition 
were handed forth, and the quietness and orderly 
deportment of the youth through the course of 
the sitting seemed to evince their interest in the 
proceedings. 

Fourth-day, 10th —The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders convened at 9 o’clock, after which 
there was a public meeting for worship, and in 
the afternoon the Meeting for Sufferings had a 
sitting, and a youth’s meeting was held; all of 
which were favored meetings. 

Fifth-day, 11th—Reports 
several Committees. That from the Committee 


on the proposition from Indiana Yearly Meeting 


were made by 


was adverse to an appointment, and the report 
The Trustees of 


the Boarding School reported, and a large Com- 


was approved by the meeting. 


mittee was appointed to confer with them. After 
acting on other reports, a very satisfactory visit 
was received from Julia Ann McCool and Sarah 
Ann Linton. 

Sixth-day, 12th_—Reports were received from 
the Committee on Education, and the Committee 
appointed to confer with the Trustees of the 
It is obvious that this Institu- 
tion is conferring great benefit upon the youth, 


Boarding School. 


notwithstanding its pecuniary embarrassment. 

Essays of Epistles in reply to those received 
were produced and adopted; also, returning 
minutes for the ministers from other Yearly Meet- 
ings. “ Having finished the business, all of which,” 
Says our correspondent, “had been transacted 
in much harmony and brotherly love, the meet- 
ing concluded at 1 o’clock, P. M., ander a high 
degree of solemnity, the most so, perhaps, that l 
ever experienced, and I think many who were 
present could say in truth, that it was good for 
them to be there.” 

Extracts will probably be made from the 
printed minutes of the meeting when a copy 
comes to hand. 

ili 

Tue Navajo InpraAns.—That the frequent 
wars which our Government has waged against 
the Indians in the several Territories have general- 
ly originated in cruel injuries inflicted upon them 
by white men, is well known from both history and 
recent observation. Persons disguised as Indiar s 
sometimes commit outrages upon emigrants or 
settlers, and thus instigate attacks upon the Na- 


tive tribes. Other modes of exciting hostilities 
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are resorted to by mercenary men for the purpose 
f sharing in the extravagant expenditures of the 
government. These are said to have amounted 
to many 
wr two, in the 
and Washington Territories. 

The contest 


now existing with the Navajo In- 


dians in New Mexico, is represented as likely to | 


be sanguinary and protracted. 
of the Washington Union, in a letter dated the 
15th of Ninth mo. last, at Fort Defiance, N. M., 
says that, 


A correspondent 


from the peculiar circumstances origi- 


nating the war, it will be a matter of discussion 
and inquiry in the States. 

The editor of the Doylestown (Pa.) Democrat, 
who was for some years acting Governor of the 
Territory of New Mexico, gave the following ex- 
traordinary account of this tribe ina late num. 
ber of that paper. 
such 


—had been observed towards this “ pastoral and 


[f a just and humane policy— 
as becomes a profe ssedly Christian people 


peaceful race of men,” 


to all the other North American tribes,” 


likely that any occasion for hostilities would have 


arisen. The Democrat says: 


: In many respe cts the Navajos are the most 
interesting tribe of Indians in our country, 
their history, manners, and customs 
worthy investigation. 
in intelligence to all the other North American 
tribes, and differ from them in their habits and 
traditions. They live in the very heart of the 
continent, and from time immemorial have 
roamed over both the Pacific and Atlantic slopes. 
They have ever been known as a pastors al and 
peace ‘ful race of men, and live by : 
and herds, instead of hunting and fishing. They 
own some two hundred thousand sheep, and more 
than ten thousand head of horses, and at times 
one single chief is worth as much as fifteen thou- 


and 


are not un- 


an 


sand dollars in stock, owning thousands of sheep 


ind hundreds of horses. They raise corn, wheat, 
beans, pumpkins, melons, peaches, wild potatoes, 
ete. They eTOW many 
thousand bushels of corn in a single season, and 
he present year (1855) they are supposed to 

five thousand acres under 
They number about twelve thousand and 
can muster twenty-five hundred mounted warriors. 
They are industrious and laborious, 
women, and children are 
‘d. _ y manufacture 
apparel, and make their 
rows, and lances; they 
ticle of blankets, and knit woollen stockings 
They dress with greater comfort than any other | 
tribe, and wear woollen and well-tanned buckskin. 


sometimes as 


as 


have 


souls, 


and the men, 
generally kept employ- 
all their wearing 
arms, such as bows, ar- 


own 


also weave a 


millions of dollars, during the last year | 


“superior in intelligence 


rie | 
it is not 


They appear superior | 


raising flocks | 


sixty | 


! 
cultivation. | 


beautiful j 


war with the Indians in Oregon | 





| 
| 
| 


| 





i 


|they are met by 


| wool, 


| never sends his wife to saddle his horse, 


| permission ; 
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The skin breeches come down to the knees, where 
blue stockings that cover the 
lower half of the leg; the breeches fit tight to 
the limb, and the outer seams are adorned with 
silver or brass buttons. The coat reaches below 
the hips, with a hole at the top to thrust the head 
through, and open at the sides; it is made of 
woven in bright colors, and is fastened 
} around the waist by a leather belt, highly orna- 
mented with silver when the wearer can afford it. 
They wear numerons strings of fine coral, and 
many valuable belts of silver, and generally ap- 


| pear with a handsome blanket thrown over the 


shoulde a in the style of a mantle. 

The Navajo Indian is seldom seen on foot, 
horse being as indispensable to him as toan A Ps 
of the desert. They manufacture their own sad- 
dles and bridles, bits, stirrups, etc., 2s also the 
looms which they weave thei ir handsome 
blankets, which are quite an ingenious affair. It 
is a noted fact that they treat their women with 
more respect than any other tribe, and make com- 
panions of them instead of slaves. A Navajo 
but does 
it himself if he has no peon. The modern doc- 
trine of “ Woman’s Rights” may be said to pre- 

vail among them to a very libe ral extent. The 
women are the real owners of all the sheep, and 
the men dare not dispose of them without their 
nor do the husbands ever make an 
important bargain without first consulting their 
wives. They admit women into their councils, 
who sometimes control their deliberations ; and 
they also eat with them. They are mild in dis- 
position, and very seldom commit murder.” 


on 


eeepc 

GEORGE MULLER AND HIS ORPHAN Howsss. 
—At page 341 of our last volume, an article 
from Chambers’ Journal was inserted, descriptive 
of the New Asylum, “ founded 
Faith,” near Bristol, England. Its history was 
derived from a book, entitled —“ A Narrative 
of the Lord’s dealings with George Muller.” 
is the founder of that remarkable institution. 


Orphan on 


who 
A 
few copies of the Narrative, contained in two 
volumes, have been imported from England, and 
may be procured of Smith & English, 6th st., 
below Arch, Philadelphia. Price $1.50. 
Muller has already built two Orphan Houses, 


with accommodations for seven hundred orphans, 


|and intends building a third one to accommodate 


three hundred more; making together one thou- 
sand—the number of children for which he origi- 
The funds 


now in 


nally contemplated making provision. 
for the erection of the third building are 
his hands. 

The labors of George Muller are by no means 


limited to the support and instruction of orphan 





See een 


Sp han TM Ta ecae ve 
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It appears, by his Report for the year 
ending Fifth month 26th, 1858, that eighty-two | 
missionaries in all parts of the world had been 
assisted during the year, by grants, amounting to 
£3,521 13s. 4d., from his Institution ; that four | 
day schools, with two hundred and six scholars, 
had been supported, and seven others assisted 
with money or copies of the Holy Scriptures ; 
one First-day school of one hundred and fifty- 
seven children, and an adult school numbering 


95 scholars, had been supported, and eleven 


children. 


others assisted with Bibles and Testaments; two | 





thousand and four Bibles and seven hundred and 
ten Testaments had been given away, and a large | 
number sold at low prices, and 1,334,791 tracts 
and books had been circulated. The following | 
extracts from this Report will enable our readers | 
more clearly to understand the character of | 
Muller’s work, and the ground and motives on 
which he acts. He says :— 


Without any one having been applied to for | 
anything by me, the sum of £102,714 9s. 6d.” | 
sterling (over half a million dollars,) “has been 
given to me for the orphans, as the result of 
prayer to God, since the commencement of the | 
work (twenty-five years ago), which sum includes 
the amount received for the building fund, for 
the houses already built, and the one to be built. 
It may also be interesting to the reader to know 
that the total amount which has been given for | 
the other objects since the commencement of the 
work, amounts to £38,297 12s. 11d., and that 
which has come in by the sale of ror since 
the commencement, £2,222 4s. 3d., by the sale 
of tracts, £2,294 6s. 11d., and by the payments 
of the children in the day se shools, from the com- 
mencement, £2,138 11s. 4d. Besides this, also 
a great variety and number of articles of cloth- 
ing, furniture, provisions, &c., have been given | 
for the use of the orphans.” 

“Of the four hundred and ninety-nine or- 
phans who were, on May 26th, 1858, in the two 
houses, two hundred and ninety-six were in the | 
new orphan house No. 1, and two hundred and 
three in the new orphan house No.2. The 
former is fitted up for the accommodation of one | 
hundred and forty orphan girls above seven years 
of age, eighty orphan boys above seven years, | 
and eighty male and female orphans from their | 
earliest days till they are above seven or eight 
years of age. The infants, after having passed 
the ave of seven or eight years, are removed into 
the departments for older boys and girls. The 
new orphan house No. 2 is fitted up for two hun- 
dred female infant orphans, and for two hundred | 
older female orp ‘hans. When the cases of the | 
orphans waiting for admission on May 20th, | 
1857, came before me for investigation, it was 
found that some of the girls had become too old; 


| 
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some el — clherdin provided for: some had 
been lost sight of ; some we found unsuitable for 
the Orphan Institution, and some had died while 


| waiting for admission. Thus it comes, that though 


we had at that time altogether the names of nine 
hundred and ninety orphans waiting for admis- 
sion, and received only two hundred and nineteen 
during the past year; we have now only two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine boys and forty-six girls 


| waiting, while we had on May 26th, 1858, alto- 


gether one hundred and ninety-seven vacancies 
yet in the new orphan house. As fast as cases 
can be investigated, and are found suitable, the 


female orphans are admitted ; generally, some are 


received every week. The reader will see that 


|while there are two hundred and seventy-nine 
| boys waiting for admission without vacancies, we 
| have still many vacancies for female orphans. 


“ As far as [ am able to judge, I have now all 
[ require in the way of pecuniary means for the 
‘third house also, so that I am able to accomplish 
the full enlargement of the orphan work to one 
thousand orphans. 

“ Pause, esteemed reader! Nearly eleven years 
had I been, day by day, asking the Lord for the 
needed means to carry out the desire of my heart, 
concerning the one thousand orphans. Not a 
single day had elapsed since first 1 began to pray 
for means, in which I had not been enabled in 
the assurance of faith, yea in the full assurance 
of faith that it would be granted, to bring my re- 
quest before God, and generally | had prayed 


|even more than once a day concerning the mat- 
|ter. When I began my request for means, viz. 
|to entreat the Lord to give me thirty-five * es 


sand pounds, | knew well what difhie ulty there 


| Was in the way to my obtaining this sum, looking 
‘at it naturally. 


I am too calm. too calculating a 
person, too much looking at the matter fully, too 


|much in the habit of weighing all the difficulties 
| of a case, to be carried away by excitement or 


imagination. I knew [ had no ground naturally 


| to expect this large sum; for months, therefore, 
|I had not prayed atall for means for this enlarge 

|ment, but had only asked the Lord to show me 
| very clearly whether it was His will that I should 


go torward; but having once come fully to this 
conclusion, on the grounds which are stated at 
large in the report published in 1851, 1 was as 
certain thatthe Lord would give me all I needed, 
as if IT had had the money already in hand. It 
might, at that time, have been naturally sai 1 to 
me, How will you be likely to obtain this sum of 
5,000 for the Building ‘Fund, and at the same 
time be able to meet the current e xpenses of the 
work already in existence? The reply of faith 
was, I know not whence the mone y is to come, 
but I know that God, on whom I de pend, is able 
to provide me with all I need for the current ex- 
penses, and also to give me money for the Bi uild- 
ing Fund. W hen, t twelve and a half years since, 
] might say contrary to all former desires, I was 
led as by an unseen hand, to decide upon leaving 
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the four rented houses, and to build the new or- 
phan house for three hundred children, it was 
said, how strange it was that I should think of 
enlarging the work from one hundred and twenty 
to three hundred orphans, when for years pre- 

viously, | had almost habitually had to wait upon | 
the Lord for daily supplies day by day. 
it was, that the Lord gave me all I needed for 
the Building F — althoug th that was no less| 
than £15,055 3s. 2d., and I had £776 14s. 3d. 

more than I requieed. Moreover, all the current | 
expenses were met in the mean time, and I was 
able to begin housekeeping with about £500 in| 
hand, whilst before I had thought of building | 
that large house, we had had rarely, very rare ly, | 
as much as £100 in hand, and often, ve ry often, | 
scarce 100 pence. 


for the Building Fund were coming in, I had to 
meet the current expenses, which for the orphans 
alone amounted to £26,249 10s., from May 26th, 
1851, to February 17th, 1858, and for the other 


objects in the same time, £25,670 9s. 6d., being | 
altogether, £51,919 19s. 6d., and when the new | 
house for 400 orphans was opened on Novem-| 


ber 12th, 1857, I had in hand £2 
for the current expenses of the ae 
esteemed reader, how unbelief is put to shame, 
and natural reasoning is confounded. 


. ld. 


. 
pee, 


my own bidding, or for my own honor, or for the | 


gratification of self, in some way or other begun 


this enlargement, I could have expected nothing | 


but to be confounded. 
tentions had been, had I not been called for the 
work, I could have expected nothing but to be 
confounded. Or, had I regarded iniquity in my 
heart, whilst I was seeking to carry out this en- 
largement, I might have prayed much outward- 
ly, but I should not have had my desires granted 
as to the obtaining of the means.” 

— > 
Diep, Of a lingering illness, 
last, in Queensbury, Warren Co., N. Y., Isaac Mosuer, 
in the 85th year of his age, a much esteemed Elder of 
Queensbury Monthly Mee ting of Friends. 

This dear friend was a faithful laborer in the cause 
of his Redeemer, and was ever ready to impart a gen- 
tle admonition to the lukewarm, and to sympathize 
with and encourage the weak. His faith was strong 
in the promises of the gospel; and possessing an ac- 
tive mind, he was peculiarly qualified for services in 
the society, which he performed in much humility, 
ascribing all to the mercy and goodness of God. 
Truly it may be said of him, he was a pillar and a 
father in the church. “ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the spirit, that 
they ma their labors, and their works do 
follow 


on the 


y rest from 
them.” 
+~+er — 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR 


Is in course of preparation, and is intended to go to 
press at the close of the year. From some parts of 
the country few accounts have as yet been received. 
The committee of publication again ask the aid of 
their friends in the several Yearly Meetings, and re- 
quest that suitable obituary notices intended for the 
Monitor may be promptly forwarded to 

Witiram Wood, 
Hi NERY 


389 Broadway, 
DICKINSON, 


New York, or, 
83 Beekman St., New York. 


Yet so! } 


So this time, whilst the means | 


Had I, at} 


Or, good though my in-| 


29th of 9th mo. | 


For Friends’ Review. 


¥YLAX CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE. 


I wish to revive, by way of inquiry through 
| the columns of the Review, the subject of flax cul- 
| ture and manufacture. There are several farmers, 
[ think, in this part of the country, who might 
| be induced to grow flax to a consid lerable extent, 
| if they were in —— of the knowledge of 
| the best method of gathering and preparing it 
| for market ; the means b *y which it might be sent, 
and the price they might receive for it at home. 

I hope this will fall under the notice of some 
who possess the desired information and will com- 
| municate it in Friends’ Review. 
| With a desire that the cultivation of 
|} the Chinese sugar cane in the northern States 
may in a few years greatly diminish, or even 
| annihilate the use of sugar and cotton produced 
by slave labor, 

I am with respect, 
Hamilton County, Indiana. 


* flax and 


R. J. 


—_—— 


Conse quences of following P: (ce Principles eX- 


emplified in the Lif ofa French Protestant. 


The dragonnades which preceded and followed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, involved 
| the Protestants in frightful peril, and witnessed 
many signal deliverances. Without pronoune- 
| ing an opinion upon the course pursued by some 
the Huguenots, we cannot be blind to the 
fact, that those who took the sword perished by 
the sword ; whilst very many of those who, when 
they suffered, threatened not, but committed 
| themselves to Him that judgeth righteously, 
eaped. The history of Paul Rabaut, one of the 
| most earnest, de vote »d, and daring of the “ pastors 
| of the desert,” affords a striking illustration of 

this. 

He was born 9th January, 1718, and as he 
attained manhood, he entered upon the pastoral 
office, though it was an almost certain path to 
the gibbet or the wheel. Where he resided dur- 
ing the half century of his ministry it would be 
difficult to say, for during almost ‘the whole of 
that time he was in hiding, while during a large 
part of it a price was set upon his head. So far 
from coinciding with his brethren in their armed 
resistance to the troops sent against them, he 
ever maintained that readiness to suffer martyr- 
dom was the surest means of promoting the cause 
of Christ. On one oecasion he met a party of 
armed men proceeding to liberate one of the Prot- 
estant pastors. His own arrest at that time 
seemed inevitable. He stopped them, and with 
tears earnestly besought them, that if he should 

fall into the hands of the persecutors, they would 
not imbitter his last moments by attempting his 
rescue by force of arms; and he extracted from 
them a promise to this effect, as the only condi- 
tion on which he would continue to hold the 
pastoral office. Though a proscribed outlaw, he 
preached constantly and boldly, and in the proe- 
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lamation of the gospel encountered perils ay 
which almost all, save himself, would have shrunk | 
with terror. Yet he saw nearly all his associates 
vut off by violent and bloody ‘deaths, whilst he 
lied in his bed at the age of seventy-seven. 
Among the vicissitudes of danger and ese ape | 
h marked his adventurous lifeare the f follow- | 
On one occasion his hiding-place was dis- 
l,and he was traced to the house ofa 
; the place was forthwith invested, and every 
avenue of escape blocked up. Hastily putting 
m the a working baker, and dusting 
himself over with flour, he took an empty wine 
flask in his hand, and, as though going out to 
procure W ine, boldly passed the sentinels, who 
failed to recognise him in his disguise 
rendered more comp lete by his hol ling a rose in 
his mouth, thus hiding the lower part of his 
face. 
Although 
tion fi 


— 
wil 
ing 

coveret 


baker 


dress of 


, which was 


tabaut made every possible exer- | 


Cay the perils whic h beset him, and | 

houg rh he never had recourse to violence, yet he | 
‘id not hesitate to face danger if the cause of 
Christ or of his brethren required it. When the 
prisons and crowded with Protes-| 


tants, and the scaffolds were drenched with thei oir | 
blood, 


r escaping 


valleys were 


he alone ventured to address a petition to | 
the Mar quis de Paulmy, governor of the province. 
He met him on the high road, surrounded by 
his guard of honor, fearlessly but respectfully ac- | 
costed him, and made known his wishes. The| 
m: rquis, charmed by his free, dauntless bearing, 
aud the spirit of self devotion he evinced, con-| 
versed with him some time, and then generously | 
let him go free. At that time his arrest would | 
have been followed by his certain and immediate 
execution. |" 


As intimidation was found ineffectual, and a 


| Steps to put down that great evil. 


| other 


REVIEW. 


on the 5th Septembe r, 17! M, the she survivor of 
the “ pastors of the desert.’ 


’— Edgbas fon Juve - 
nile Peace Noc iety Tract. 


- +2 -— 


THE PAPER TAX IN ENGLAND. 


A recent debate in the House of Commons 


| shows i in an interesting manner the slowness with 


|which old legislative abuses are abolished in 
| England. It appears that in Queen Anne’s reign 
the power of the press began to excite the dis- 
trust of the government. A message was 
municated to the House of Commons, informing 
the House that the press was too free, that it re- 
flected with too much freedom upon the minis- 
ters of the day, and upon the institutions of the 


com- 


| country, and calling upon the House to take some 


The House, 
in reply to the message, said the ‘y would endeavor 
to find out a remedy ade “juate to the mischief. In 
a short time it was suggested in a committee of 
ways and means that heavy taxation upon the 
press might have all the effect which a censor- 


| ship or actual license of the press had in other 


countries. This was the origin of the | 
in its threefold form of newspaper stan . 
tisement duty, and paper duty. The 
have been abolished. 

In regard to the paper duty, Milner Gibson 
moved a resolution a short time since, looking to 
its abolition It is stated in his and the 
speeches made on the occasion, that the 
revenue annually derived from the duty is but 
little over $5,000,000. The duty at present is 
13 pence a pound of paper—no matter 
| whether it be of the finest or coarsest quality. 
The discouraging effect of the tax upon paper- 
s| making, especi: ally that of inferior kinds, will be 


vaper tax 
, adve T- 
first two 


also. 


on 


the providence of God bore him harmless amidet | | readily perce ived. During the last twe nty years 
all theattempts which were made upon hislife, the | | the number of mills in England has diminished 
government, in despair of silencing him by other | from 525 to 393. It was stated in debate that 
means, offered him a large bribe if he wouk d quit | we have in the United States 750 mills, while our 
France. This he, of course, indignantly rejected,| workmen are a whole generation in advance of 
and he continued to preach, till at length his| their British brethren in all the mechanical ar- 
constancy was rewarded by his living to hear| rangements of their business. The pressure of 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worship pro-| the tax upon newspaper and periodical establis sh- 
claimed by law | ments has become very onerous. The Chambers’ 

But his perils were not yet over. In his old| of Edinburgh were compelled by it to give up 
age the French revolution broke out, and not-| the publication of a periodical which had attain- 
withstanding his sufferings in the cause of liberty, | ed a sale of 80,000 copies. A member of the 
he was arrested by order of the Convention, and | House stated that for eight years the Art Journal, 
sentenced to the guillotine. His advanced years | with which he was then connected, paid $6,000 
and infirmities failed to soften the hard hearts of} a year as paper duty, but not a penny as divi- 
the wretches who were sent by the Jacobin gov- dend ; the tax swallowed up all the rofits. The 
ernment to superintend the judicial murders at| London Times, in commenting aes the debate, 
Nismes. Too feeble to walk, he was thrown] says that on the basis of its previous week’s con- 
across an ass, and thus conveyed to prison, whence | sumption of paper, it will pay upwards of $190,- 
he was only to come out to the scaffold. But he| 000 as this year's duty. This isan enormous tax 
was not forgotten, even in this the most perilous | for one ests ablishment to pay on an article whic th 
crisis of his adventurous life, The fall of Robes-| ought to be free from special taxation beyond al- 
pierre restored him, and thousands more, to| most any other in common use, because it has 
liberty. Full of years, and with his death-bed | scarcely a rival in its direct influence upon the 
surrounded by lovi ing friends, “he fell asleep,” | welfare and elevation of the people. 


} 
| 
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This seeme d to * the opinion of the House of | at the present period in this and many other 
Commons, for that part of Mr. Gibson’s resolution | cities is general with all who can afford it, as the 
which declared the tax impolitic as a permanent} saying is, or, in fact, with all who properly ap- 
source of revenue was adopted. There can be| preciate its value. 
no doubt that this vestige of an old attempt to In regard to the actual extent of the ice busi- 
restrict the freedom ofthe press will yet be whol-| ness throughout the United States at the present 
ly done away with— The Printer. time, we have but little reliable information, our 
] ; italia: facts being confined to the cities of New York 
and Boston and a few other large places. In that 
part of the Census of 1850 which relates to the 

In this age of the world, each succe eding gene- | “ occupations of the free male pop ulation over 
ration e m1} lo ys some means of increasing the p jleas- | fifteen years of age,” (the sts itistics of which em- 
ures of living that were unknown or unused by | braced ‘about half’ of the free population above 
its predecessors. In regard to the subject of this | that age,) we find the oe statement of per- 
article, Ice, we cannot say, with correctness, that | Sons re ported as ice are 
its use was not known before the present cen-| New Hampshire.......... 


THE ICE BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Louisiana. 


tury ; but it is quite certain that it never came | | Massachusetts Missi ippi soe sescecces 
| New Pe ccsasinsescenavcia 88 | Kentucky.. 
into general use in civilized nations until within | oe oo , : 
| Pennsylvania 2 NN sicccsiea iekoninnicinadh wadtudiniiin 
a very recent pe ‘riod. | 


a ae District of Columbia...... 
The domestic use of ice, to a limited extent, | South Carolina 


is very ancient. Among the Greeks and Romans, | DR ikenih cic eiadbed iteheciedblidaanaeaake 
various means were used to preserve snow and | At the close of 1854, a gentleman of Boston, 
ice to cool their drinks ; but their methods were | writing on this subject, stated the following : 

simple and of little account in comparison with ‘ Already 
those of the present day. By freezing mixtures ice in this branch of business, in all parts of 
the ancient Romans cooled their Tiberian and | the United States, not less than from $6,000,000 


other wines that the poet ema 80 grap hie ally | to $7,000,000. 
describes. 


Indiana.. 


219 
, from all that we can learn, there is 


And in ten years, judging from 
In some tropical countries, partic u-| the past, it may be twice as great as at the pre- 
larly in India, several processes of forming ice sent time 


have been known for many centuries; so that| or less of the winter, in the business in Boston 
those who had this knowledge could, with but| and vicinity, is estimated at from 2,000 to 3,000, 
little trouble and expense, readily prepare ice, | and i in the whole country there are supposed to 
and enjoy its benefits. be from 8.000 to 10,000 emp loyed.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, In 1856, one familiar with the business com- 
the custom of cooling drink with saltpetre was | piled the following estimate of the annual domes- 
introduced into Italy. Afterward, the method | tic consumption of ice in the larger cities, to 
of increasing the one of snow and ice by a mix-| which was added this remark : 
ture of saltpetre became common. In the fore | ‘In the smaller towns, especially in those 
where water is introduced by reservoirs, the con- 
sumption of ice is about two-thirds as great in 
proportion to their population.” 


The number of men employed, more 


part of the seventeenth century, ice-cups were 
introduced, and fruits frozen in ice were brought | 
upon the tables. Soon after this, the French | 
began to freeze the Juices of all savory fruits for 2 tons 60,000 | Charleston............15,000 
desserts. 


300,000 Mobile .................15.000 
In this country, ice was used for domestic con- | P hil adelphia ee 200,000 | New Orleans 40,000 


sumption previous to the present century. An | Baltimore seeseeeeeeee 45,000 | St. Louis..........--.-25,000 
account before us, referring to the year 1792, | Washington 20,000 | Vincinnati............ so ee 
mentions that some farmers in Maryland and | 
Pennsylvania then had ice-houses, and it is pro-| the amount consumed in this city, at the present 
bable that farmers in other sections of the coun-| time, is much greater than in 1856, and so prob- 
try also had them. In course of time, the cus-| ably in other cities. 

tom of housing ice in the winter increased, and The common uses of ice are so well known 
yet very slowly, because it was regarded as| that it is unnecessary to particularize them. It is 


luxurious, or at least was practised only by the | a general cooler of most articles of food and 


wealthy. But, during the period of the last | drink. Every year many extensive cargoes of 


twenty years, we may safely say that the general | fruit, veget tables and provisions, being surrounded 
consumption of ice, especially in our American | with ice, are shipped to tropical countries, where 


cities and large towns, has increased in a rapid | otherwise these articles could not be sent. The 
ratio annually. 


As will be seen from subsequent statements, 


j | benefit of ice to steamers and passengers is very 
Ice is now considered as one of the inexpen-| great, in enabling them to take on board a large 
sive comforts of life, desirable to be secured dur- supply of fresh provisions, and keep them fresh 
ing the warm months by every family ; indeed, it | for the entire voyage, and has almost entirely 
is a necessary article, and one of the most eco- | abolished the nuisance of live stock at sea. Many 
nomical for any household. Hence, the use of it' fishermen carry ice with them to the fishing 
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banks, and return with their fish as fresh as when | are, on that account, regarded as very valuable, 


first caught. 
factures which derive aid from ice. In some} 
towns of New England, engaged in the oil busi- | 
ness, winter-strained oil is no more heard of, it | 
being now strained better in summer than in| 
winter, by means of a freezing mixture made with | 
salt and ice. Ice has its medical uses. It isa 
tonic, and almost the only one that in its reac-| 
tion produces no injury. In its common use for| 
beverages, taken in moderate quantities, it serves 
to keep the system in such healthy condition that 
food gives it more strength. Frequently in India 
the first prescription of a physician to his patient 
is ice, and it is sometimes the only one. 

Almost the whole returns from the ice busi-| 
ness are a gain to the country. If there was no 
demand for ice, it would be worthless ; no labor} 
would be used iv collecting it, no expense would | 
be incurred in preserving it. Because it is in 
regular demand, the busine ss of gathering it gives | 
employment at fair prices to a great number of | 
men at a season of the year when employment is 
the scarcest, and to many persons throughout the| 
whole year. In the preservation of the ice there 
is a demand fora large stock of building ma- 
terials, and this promotes the trade in those arti- 
cles. This preservation also calls into use some 
articles for filling store-houses—such as sawdust 
rice-chaff, &c.,— which would otherwise be val- 
ueless. The transportation of ice not only re- 
quires the labor of men, but brings about the 
construction of vehicles, vessels, &c.; and, like 
the other branches of the business, gives addi- 
tional activity to many departme nts of "productive 
industry. In the exportation of ice, ships fre- 
quently receive it for freight, and earn their 
expenses and profits when they could not other-| 
wise obtain any cargo. Thus it is seen that the 
money and labor ex pended in the ice business | 
contribute in a very considerable degree to the 
development of other interests. The amount di-| 
rectly expended by the public for ice as delivered, | 
not merely rewards the ice-dealer for his labors 
and the investment of his capital, but more or 
less benefits all who have in any way been con-| 
nected with the work of collecting, preserving and 
selling it, and those whoare dependent upon their 
labor. 

Fortunes have been made in the ice business, 
and others have been lost. It is a department 
of human effort that requires the strictest atten- 
tion andthe most judiciousmanagement. Former- 
ly, the trade, though not suffering from competi- 
tion, was so new as not to be well understood ;| ( 
now, the ice dealer is liable to suffer by the ac- 
tive competition that he meets on all sides. Still, 
as the use of ice is constantly increasing, both at 
home and abroad, and -as the crop is often a par- 
tial failure, he who thoroughly understands the 
business will find it about as safe and remunera- 
tive as any other. 


The bodies of water from which ice is taken 


| 


~ 





There are several branches of manu-| 


; ones. 


and are taxed as the property of the abuttors. 
Their valuation has advanced as the business has 
| increased, and the value of real estate in their 
vicinity has augmented in a similar ratio. 

When the land surrounding a valuable ice- 
pond is owned by different parties, it is customary 
to determine the exact proportion of the pond to 
which each is entitled. The rule is, that each 
owner has the right to the same proportion of the 
contiguous surfhee of the pond as the length of 
his shore line is to its whole border. At. some 
ponds near Boston, where the ice privileges are 
very valuable, the boundaries of each party are 
accurately marked. This system of division 
originated at Fresh Pond, Cambridge, Mass., in 
| the year 1839. Owing to the great quantity of 
ice that was secured there, and the absence of 


| any arrangement as to boundaries, differences 


arose among the proprietors of its borders as to 
| where each should take ice. This induced them 
to agree to distinct boundary lines, and the mat- 
ter was referred to three Commissioners—who 
settled it on the plan just mentioned. This set- 
tlement was made by partition deed, executed by 
all the owners, and recorded in the registry of 
deeds of Middlesex County. Published maps 
were also placed in public institutions and pri- 
vate hands. These maps show the direction and 
length of the boundary lines and the area of each 
owner. This arrangement proved to be of great 
advantage to the parties, enabling them to secure 
more ice than they otherwise could. 

At Rockland Lake, some years ago, there were 
three companies, previous to their consolidation, 


|that took ice from it, and though they had 
| boundaries, &c., they would open and take the 


ice together, from agreement, since it was found 
that the opening of a side by one of the parties 
would frequently allow the wind to open the 
whole of the Lake. 

The instruments and machines used in secur- 
ing ice are specially constructed for the purpose. 
As the business increased, various implements 
were devised, and different methods were adopted, 
which were successively superseded by better 
Those now used on the ice-field are the 
wooden scraper, snow-plane (or snow-ice plane, ) 
ice-marker, ice-plow (or ice-cutter,) ice-saw, ice- 
splitting bar, ice-hook, &c. The plane costs 
about $75, the marker about the same, and the 
plow (of which there are different sizes) from 
$60 to $90. Of the latter there are several, say 
half a dozen, for each large ice-house. At West 

Cambridge, Mass., there is an establishment ex- 
tensively engaged i in the manufacture of the im- 
P lements ; and at Rockland Lake there is another. 
These and their uses are subsequently dese ribed. 


| Their importance in saving labor is very great. 


In the winter of 1854-5, it was estimated that 
by means of the ice-plow, or cutter, the reduc- 
tion in the cost of cutting the ice in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston was equal to $15,000 per 
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some 


annum the labor of forty men with wwabes 
horses, 100 tons can be cut and stowed 
away in a single day. 

The yearly crop of ice is collected mainly dur- 


ing the latter part of January and the greater | 


part of February. In the vicinity of Boston, 
February is the month most relied on 
bulk of the annual yield. At Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, 
early part of the winter, as far as then formed, 
and afterward, if possible. The New York ice- 
dealers generally secure most of their crop in 
January. About the middle of that month those | 
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The possibility of its truth is enough 


| to deter any rational man from a late and hearty 


° e ° } 
ice is secured in the 


meal. This we do know, with certainty—that 
waking up in the night with painful diarrhea, or 
cholera, or bilious colic, ending in death in a 


| very short time, is properly traceable to a late 
for the | 


large meal. The truly wise will take the safer 
side. For persons who eat three times a da 
is amply sufficient to make the last meal of cold 


i > e 
| bread and butter and a cup of some warm drink. 


breakfast, 


experienced in gathering ice can estimate approxi- | 


mately the value of the winter’s crop. The por-| 
tion of an ordinary winter which is really favor-| 
able to securing ice is comparatively short— 
generally not more than twenty days in the 
season. Hence, during this time the ice com- 
panies are very active ; and in some localities near | 
Boston they sometimes carry on their operations | 
both day and night. This is more particularly 
the case when there is a prospect of unfavorable 


weather. In this region such rapidity has but | 
} 


rarely been necessary. 


(To be concluded.) 


-—— -— 
POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of 
a bottle turned upside down, and the contents are 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of empty- 
ing the stomach of its contents is like drawing 
water from a well. After going to sleep, let the 
body take its own position. If you sleep on your} 
back, especially soon after a hearty meal, the 
weight of the digestive organs, and that of the 
food, resting on the great vein of the body, near 
the back bone, compresses it, and arrests the flow 
of the blood more or less. Ifthe arrest is par- 
tial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are unpleas- 
ant dreams. If the meal has been recent and 
hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the vari- 
ous sensations, such as falling over a precipice, 
or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate effort to get rid of it, 
arouse us, and send on the stagnating blood; 
and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or per- 
spiration, or feeling of exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation, and the length and 
stre ngth of the effort made to escape the di anger. 
But when we are not able to escape the danger, 
when we do fall over the precipice, when the 
tumbling building crushes us, what then? That 
is death! That is the death of those of whom it 
is said, when found lifeless in their bed in the 
morning, “‘ That they were as well as they ever 
were the day before ;” and often it is added, “and 
ate heartier than common!” This last, as a fre- 
quent cause of death to those who have gone to 
bed to wake no more, we give merely as a private 


| No one can starve on it, while a perseverance in 


'the habit soon begets a vigorous appetite for 
so promising of a day of comfort 
Hall’s Journal of Health 


tee 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky ; 
And, that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die. 


Earth is a sepulchre of flowers, 
Whose vitalizing mould 
Through boundless transmutation towers 
In green and gold. 


The oak-tree struggling with the blast 
Devours its father tree, 
And sheds its leaves and drops its mast, 
That more may be. 


The falcon preys upon the finch, 
The finch upon the fly, 
And nought will loose the hunger-pinch, 
But death’s wild cry. 


The milk-haired heifer’s life must pass 
That it may fill your own, 
As passed the sweet life of the grass 
She fed upon. 


The power enslaved by yonder cask, 
Shall many burdens bear ; 
Shall nerve the toiler at his task, 
The soul at prayer. 


From lowly woe springs lordly joy; 
From humble good, diviner; 
The greater life must age destroy, 
And drink the minor. 


From hand to hand life’s cup is passed, 
Up Being’s piled gradation, 
Till men to angels yield at last 
The rich collation. 


J. G. Holland 


——~ — 


NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 


BY DR. THOMAS RAFFLES, 


** And there shall be no night there.””—Rev. xxi. 5. 


No night shall be in heaven—no gathering gloom, 
Shall o’er that glorious landscape ever come ; 

No tears shall fall in sadness o’er those flowers 

That breathe their fragrance through celestial bowers. 


No night shall be in Heaven—no dreadful hour 
Of mental darkness, or the tempter’s power ; 
Across those skies no envious cloud shall roll, 
To dim the sunlight of the enraptured soul. 


No night shall be in heaven. Forbid to sleep, 
These eyes no more their mournful vigils keep : 
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Their fountains dried—their tears all wiped away ; 
They gaze undazzled on eternal day. 


No night shall be in Heaven—no sorrows reign— 
No secret anguish—no corporeal pain— 

No shivering limbs—no burning fever there— 
No soul's eclipse—no Winter of despair. 


No night shall be in Heaven—but endless noon : 
No fast declining sun or waning moon: 

3ut there the Lamb shall yield perpetual light, 
‘Mid pastures green, and waters ever bright. 


No night shall be in Heaven—no darkened room, 
No bed of death or silence of the tomb ; 

But breezes ever fresh, with love and truth, 
Shall brace the frame with an immortal youth. 


No shall be in Heaven! But night is here— 
The night of sorrow—and the night of fear. 

I mourn the ills that now my steps attend, 

And shrink from others that may yet impend. 


night 


5 


ight shall be in Heaven! O had I faith 
To rest in what the faithful Witness saith— 
That faith should make these hideous phantoms flee, 
And leave no night, henceforth, on earth to me. 


— ~0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 10th inst. The news is of little importance. 


Enetanp.—A Reform 
5th, at which 


Conference was held on the 
a resolution was adopted, requesting 
John Bright to frame and introduce into Parliament, 
a Reform bill. He has accepted the duty. 


W. E. Gladstone has been appointed Lord High 
Commissivuner of the Ionian Islands, and has proceed- 
ed thither. Great dissatisfaction with the British 
role 
he is charged with the duty of investigating the sub- 
ject, to ascertain whether the opposition is well 
founded. 

It 
about t. retire from the Ministry, and to be succeeded 
by Lord John Russell, as Premier, but the truth of the 
report was doabtful. 

The ship Eastern City, from Liverpool, for Austra- 
lia, with 180 passengers, and a crew of 47 men, was 
burnt at seain the 8th month last. The vessel was on 
fire for two days before any vessel came in sight, du- 


ring which time the conduct of all on board is de- | 


scribed as admirable. Strenuous efforts were made 


to extinguish the fire, but without success, and the} 
boats were prepared and provisioned, though the sea} 


was too rough to admit ot launching them. The dis- 
tance from the nearest land was 600 miles, and the 
boats could not carry more than half those in the ship. 
A ship carrying troops to Calcutta at length appeared, 
and rescued them from their perilous situation. Only 


one life was lost, a passenger, who was supposed to | 


have been suffocated at the origin of the fire. The 
new steamship Hudson, of the New York and Bremen 
line, has also been destroyed by fire, while in port. 


The details of the treaty with Japan have been pub- | 


lished. Great Britain is to have a diplomatic agent 
at Jeddo, and Japan one in London, who are to have 
the right of travelling freely to every part of the re- 
spective countries. 
consuls at any ports of the other. 


France.—It is authoritatively stated that the Em- 


peror is taking steps for laying up stores of grain in| 


every large town, during plentiful seasons, to provide 
against scarcity. 
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torate has been manifested in those islands, and | 


was rumored in London that Lord Derby was | 


Either power may also appoint | 


The Emperor has addressed a letter to Prince Na- 
poleon, Minister for Algeria and the Colonies, declar- 
ing that if the emigration of negroes from Africa 
carried on under French auspices, is really only the 
slave trade in disguise, he will have none of it, a 
recting him to investigate the matter, and to resume 
negotiations with England relative to substituting 
coolies for negroes. 

The funeral car used in the interment of Napoleor 
I. at St. Helena, has been presented to the En 
by the Queen of England. 


peror 


bill has been introduced into the 
emancipating the slaves in Surinam and 


Hotianp.—A 
Chambers, 
Curacoa 


Speain.—The elections in the provinces had mostly 
resulted in favor of ithe government, but the l’rogres- 
sive party triumphed in Madrid. 

Spanish troops had sailed from Malaga to co-operate 
with the French in China, 


Avustria.—lIda Pfeiffer, the well known female trav 
eller, recently died at Vienna. She bad t 
130,000 miles by water, and 18,000 by land, havin 
made two voyages sround the world, besides other 
|} extensive travels. Most of her journeys were | 
formed alone, and often on foot. 


eT- 


AvstraLia.—The government of Tasmania, (former- 
ly Van Dieman’s Land), has made a contract with a 
| company in that island, by which the latter is to con- 
struct and lay down 240 miles of submarine telegraph 
cable, to connect Launceston, Tasmania, with Victo- 
ria, Australia. 


| Mexico.—The capital was attacked on the lit 
| by the Liberal forces, under Gen. Blanco, but after a 
sharp conflict they withdrew to Tacubaya neit! 
party being decidedly victorious. The Liberals were 
its 
capture was thought probable. Most of the country 
is already in their hands. A revolution in favor of 
Zuloaga, and against the present governor, had broken 
out in Sonora. <A party of Americans, who had been 
engaged in surveys in that State, were reported to br 
|entrenched in Sonora, and expecting an attack 
{the Governor. It is suspected that a movement has 
| been commenced for the acquisition of Sonora and 
| Chihuahua, by the government of the United Stat 


}concentrating their forces around the city, and 
| 





fro. 
rou 


Domestic.—News from California to the 5th inst 
was received in New Orleans onthe 20th, by the 
Tehuantepec route. The passage across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec occupied 49 hours. The rainy season 
in California commenced on the 21st ult., with a heavy 
| rain throughout the State, which drove the miners 
from the river beds. The receiver of the Adams Ex- 
press Company had paid $150,000 of its debts. 

An expedition organized by Walker, the notorious 
“ filibuster,” to proceed to Nicaragua from Mobile 
ostensibly as a company of peaceful colonists, 
been prevented from sailing by the Collector of that 
| port, who under instructions from Washington, re- 
fused a clearance to the vessel. It was represented 
that the “‘ emigrants” were furnished with passports 
by Yrissari, the Nicaraguan Envoy to this country, 
but he states that such is not the fact; and without 
| passports, no emigrants will be admitted into Nicara- 
| gua. 
| Dispatches have been received from the commander 
of the U. 8. steam frigate Niagara, which is convey- 
ing to Liberia the Africans rescued from the slaver 
| Echo, announcing their arrival at St. Vincent, one of 
| the Cape Verd Islands, on the 2Ist ult. Forty-five o! 
the negroes had died since their reception on board, 
|of diseases aggravated by their filthy habits and the 
| coldness of the weather. 


has 











